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bloodshed. ‘The most important by far that 
have taken place; have been effected silently 
and unperceivedly in the integrant molecules 
of the body politic. It is this slow and gradual 










does it by instruction and example; by the 
Por “ The Friend.” | irresistible force of its doctrine and the un- 

THE WATCHMAN.--NO. 38. spotted lives of its disciples. Does an unjust 

The political doctrines of Christianity are} ruler oppress his Christian subjects with harsh 
among its greatest mysteries. They are sojlaws and heavy burdens? ‘They submit peace- 
totally at variance with the maxims of worldly | ably to the imposition; they render unto Ce- 
policy; the conduct they prescribe is apparéntly | sar the things which are Cesar’s; but the mo- 
so illy calculated to accomplish their ends, that} ment he demands of them the things which are 
we must not wonder at the slow progress they |God’s, a higher law interposes to forbid their 
have made in the earth. We must not wonder| obedience. ‘T’he Christian’s duty in such a 
that men of strong intellect and sincere piety | case, is passive resistance—the submission to 
have feared to trust themselves upon an igsue|any punishment that may be inflicted for re- 
so desperate. fusing to comply with a law that violates the 
The spirit of Christianity is the spirit of|conscience. Is that punishment death? He 
freedom.. It flourishes most in the soil of} meets it with a martyr’s constancy, in the con- 








liberty, and its fairest fruits have been ripened 
in her clime. Yet Christianity forbids us to 
fight in defence.either of our social or indi 
dual rights. The simple yet effectual means 
by which the Almighty designs to render liberty 
the handmaid of religion, is to be found in the 
collateral command to obey God rather than 
man, and in defiance of the worst that man can 
inflict. Yet while it thus inculcates submission 
and a passive resistance of evil, as the duties of 
the governed, it teaches humility and forbear- 


ance, the love of peace and justice, to rulers. | jurisdiction is denied. He bears the extortion|dred years. 


These injunctions are the first principles of all 
Christian reasoning upon political science, and 
from them may be inferred, by strict deduc- 
tion, our duties and our rights. 

Let us then examine the circumstances in 
which these are to be exercised. 

There never was a despot, that was not the 
representative and the organ of some central 
power in the state, towards which the whole 
mass gravitated. A solitary insulated tyrant 
is an impossible fiction. Imagine an Alexander 
or a Napoleon, a Nero or a Tiberius, govern- 
ing a community composed altogether of such 
men as John Woolman! There would be 
neither tool nor minion, nor parasite, nor exe- 
cutioner, then, to pamper his appetites or urge 
him to cruelty. He must of necessity adminis- 
ter his government by the forms and rules, at 
least, of Christian morality. 

He could not sustain himself any where, 
unless there was a physical force sufficient to 
counteract the other interests of the state, en- 
listed in the preservation of that particular 
form of evil of which he is the embodied re- 





soling faith that the precious seed of truth will 


with which authority compels obedience, never 


be watered by his blood. Is that punishment 
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upon society, none can foresee the extent of the 
ravages or the issue of the strife. How pure 
soever may be the motives of the original agi- 
'tators, men of sordid interests and coarse and 


revolution that Christianity accomplishes. It licentious minds soon gather to the combat. 


The innocent and the guilty are confounded 
together in indiscriminate misery, and the 
selfish, the cowardly, and the crafty, are the 
chief gainers by the confusion. Of the boasted 
gains of revolutions effected by the sword, 
how many have been the silent and unper- 
ceived effects of causes that were impeded, 
and not hastened, in their operation by civil 
discord? Men altogether omit in their esti- 
mate, that progress of civilisation, industry, 
and religion, which a state of peace insures, 
even under the worst governments. Its a 
progress towards higher degrees of excellence 
which is communicated from mind to mind— 
the political influence of which is not the less 
powerful for being unnoticed in its operation, 
and unknown but by its remote results, 

‘leis from 
ples to their consequences, that men have 


timidity in following owt primer ~ 





ceasing at the same time to protest against its | failed to act upon these views. Had a third 
injustice, and to proclaim the true subordina-|part of those who fell in the religious wars 
tion in which the governors and the governed | which desolated the south of France during 
must always stand to the Supreme Governor. | the first half of the thirteenth century, submit- 
Is that punishmenta fine ? The voluntary pay-|ted with meekness and constancy to an igno- 
ment would be an acknowledgment of the | minious death for their faith, the reformation 
right to compel obedience in a case where the|had not been delayed for more than two hun- 
The flames that consumed the 
patiently, but refuses to sanction the usurpation | martyrs, would have kindled a hatred of bigotry 
by his voluntary act. and persecution, and a spirit of religious en- 
If he illustrate this conduct by a life con-!quiry throughout Europe, before which the 
sistent with the pacific principles which he | dark and iron-hearted despotism of Rome it- 
maintains, who can doubt the influence of his; self must have shrunk. 
example? Who can doubt that the voice of; It is a common reply to the arguments in 
truth will ultimately be heard; that the great) favour of non-resistance, that no nation could 
principle, for which he suffers even to death—| maintain itself upon that ground in the present 
the supremacy, namely, of the laws of con-|state of the world, and that therefore there 
science and of God over the laws of man—will | must be some unsoundness in the position. It 
be admitted in its full extent; and that the| might be answered, that the only experiment 
force of public opinion will erase, one after| which has been made, was successful, as far as 
another, the usurpations of the latter from the) it was fairly tried. But waiving this point, as 
code of the civilised world ? one that may not be admitted, it appears to me 
This restriction of the civil power within its} that the objection is founded on a superficial 
legitimate province, would be the greatest re-| view of the divine economy. 
volution that the Christian world has yet wit-| [t can scarcely be denied, I think, that if a 
nessed. It would destroy the demons of per-| universal peace were once to prevail, and na- 


secution and war, with all the horrid furies in 
their train. If it should be accomplished by 
the unassisted force of truth, how fair and glo- 
rious a change will it be, unstained with guilt 
and casting no shadow in its progress! 

I shudder at the temerity of him who first 
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tions should agree to disband their armies—to 
prohibit the wearing and the use of offensive 
weapons, and to submit their disputes to a 
common tribunal, there would be a moral 
strength in each government sufficient to re- 
press private enemies. The improved state of 
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mora!s implied in the supposition, and the per- 
fection of t stem of penitentiary discighne, 
would rol this practicable. If this is ulti- 
mately,to be the con@ition of society, it is I 
think in perfect a ance with other parts 
of the ano 0 t of the world, that a 
practical f the abstract truth 
should be placed before the eyes of mankind. 
Such I conceive to be a principal purpose for 
which the Society of Friends was raised up, 
rather than that ofoverspreading the world by 
the multitude of its proselytes. We see the 
influence of its principles and example upon 
others, in a slow approximation to its leading 
views——not to. its peculiar costume, and lan- 
guage, and discipline, but to the principles 
from which they spring; not to those things 
that are accidental and changing, but to the 

t and immutable truths which it maintains. 
Will it not be a sufficient praise to have been 
the pioneer of the world in so glorious a ca- 
reer ? 
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For “* The Friend.”’ 


I herewith forward for the pages of “ The 
Friend,” (if they should be thought suitable) a 
few extracts from the Narrative of Captain 
Benjamin Morrell, Jr. who made several voy- 
ages to the Pacific ocean, from the years 1824 
to 1832. They present a pleasing view of im- 
provement from barbarism to a state of com- 
paratively civilised life, that can scarcely fail 
to bé agreeable to all, and that may possibly 
have the effect to dissipate some latent preju- 
dices that-have obtained. M 

Ist mo. 21, 1835. 
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Peninsula of Three Mountains on the 
western coast of Patagonia. 

Nov. 1824. In this place 1 beg leave ‘to 
detain the reader by a short digression, to 
show that the result of missionary labours 
abroad have been misrepresented, misunder- 
stood, and much.underrated. Among the na- 
tive islanders of the Pacific ocean the good 
they have done is incalculable. I consider 
most, if not all, of the persons who have visited 
these islands in the character of religious mis- 
sionaries, as the benefactors, not of the natives 
merely, but of the human race. I shall not al- 
lude to what spiritual benefits they may have 
conferred on those whom they have been in- 
strumental in turning from paganism to Chris- 
tianity, but [ rest their defence on the good 
they have done to the cause of civilisation, 
science, and commerce. They have opened 
new channels for lucrative trade, which were 
formerly closed by the ferocity of cannibals. 
They have extended a knowledge of literature 
and the useful arts to countries where they 
were never before known, and may be said to 
have created new countries of civilised men. 

If commerce be a blessing to the world— 
and who at this day is bold enough to deny it? 
—then the missionaries to the Pacific islands 
have done much to promote its interests, and 
have thereby added much to the sum of human 
prosperity and happiness. 

Let us then do justice to the missionaries, 
and bid them God-speed. If they have merely 
caused two blades of grass to grow where but 





one grew before, they deserve the approbation 
of the world. They cannot aet from selfis 

motives, when they voluntarily submit to so 
many privations, sufferings, dangers, even death 
itself, to benefit others. They leave the com- 
forts of home, the associations of their earlier 
years, wives and children, country, lucrative 
situations, and expose themselves to all the 
dangers of the sea, to the fatigues of a long 
voyage—to war, pestilence, and famine. And 
all for what? Not to acquire worldly riches 
for themselves or their friends; but to impart 
what they conceive to be spiritual riches to 
strangers and savages. ‘l'o cause them to pur- 
sue the,path which leads to happiness, and to 
teach them that all mankind are brethren, and 
that they must no more massacre the white 
men who visit their islands, but treat them 
with hospitality and kindness, 

This the missionaries have done—this they 
continue to do—and every ship master should 
say, God prosper their labours, unless, indeed, 
he prefers to obtain refreshments for a starving 
crew by force of arms. But all ships have 
not sufficient arms or men to force a landing 
against thousands of ferocious savages with 
poisoned weapons. There have been instances 
where the ship’s company, officers and all, 
have been too much weakened and emaciated 
by famine and scurvy, to, maintain a contest 
with savages. Such have either perished with 
hunger, or become themselves the food of 
cannibals. 

Such instances certainly have been, and 
these islands are still inhabited by the descend- 
ants of the same people... What force of arms 
could not effect, the gentle manners and mild 
persuasions of pious missionaries have accom- 
plished. No sooner does a ship stop there 
now, than the inhabitants vie with each other 
in acts of kindness and hospitality. The best 
their country affords is offered, and freely of- 
fered, to refresh the wearied and weatber- 
beaten mariners, whom they meet on the 
beach; and, armed with nothing but smiles of 
welcome, enquire their wants. Here the 
stranger can eat and drink, and sleep in per- 
fect security, under, perbaps, the same roof 
beneath which human flesh was once an article 
of food. Who have effected this wonderful 
change in the short period of one generation ? 
I answer, this is the work of missionaries. 
God bless them. 

There is still an extensive field open for 
such useful labours, where results equally 
beneficial, in many respects, could not fail of 
being produced. “ The harvest truly is plenty, 
but the labourers are few.” 


have been decried, and even their motives 
questioned, by those who cannot conceive of 
sucha thing as disinterested benevolence. 
But New Zealand itself is a splendid proof of 
the utility of missionary labours. There are 
many parts of this island which it was once 
dangerous for a ship to approach, unless she 
was well armed, with officers and crew con- 
tinually on their guard. But, thanks to the 
missionaries, and the blessing of heaven which 
has attended their pious and humane exer- 
tions, ships may now anchor in safety in many 
of those very harbours where the greatest 
danger was once to be apprehended, and ob- 
tain supplies at the most reasonable rate, with 
many testimonies of kindness and hospitality. 
At another part of New Zealand, called 
Bay of Islands, at the same date, he thus 
speaks: This place was once inhabited by 
wild and ferocious cannibals; but through the 
philanthropic labours of missionaries, the na- 
tives here and in the vicinity have become ci- 
vilised, friendly, hospitable, and anxious to do 
good to others. Indolence and filthiness have 
given place to industry and personal cleanli- 
ness; ferocity, to gentleness; ignorance, tu in- 
telligence; idolatry, to the pure and undefiled 
religion of the gospel. Go on, ye messengers 
of Divine Mercy; pursue the good work until 
all the isles of the ocean shall rejoice; “ until 
the knowledge of Jehovah covers the earth as 
the waters cover the sea.’’ Soon may these 
labours of love be extended to the south island 
of New Zealand, where the people now sit in 
intellectual darkness, and in the shadow of 
moral death. Heaven will continue to bless 
your exertions, and to reward those who con- 
tribute to the promotion of so good, so great a 
cause. Mankind will bless you; but above all, 
they will doubly bless you “ who go down to 
the sea in ships, and do business in great wa- 
ters;” they who “ see the works of the Lord, 
and his wonders in the deep;” for every mis- 
sionary is emphatically the mariner’s friend. 
In the course of the forenoon, the deck of 
the republican schooner Antarctic was hon- 
oured by the footsteps of royalty! The areekee 
and his august consort, i. e. the king and queen 
of the northern district of Eahéino-mawe, paid 
us a friendly and familiar visit. His majesty, 
old Kippy-kippy, as soon as he came on board, 
begged to know in what he could serve me, at 
the same time intimating that he and his peo- 
ple owed an immense debt of gratitude to the 
whites, for the civil, moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual blessing they had received from them 
through the instrumentality of the English 
missionaries. His majesty was pleased to 
make a long speech on the occasion, replete 
with sentiments of gratitude and friendship, 
Jan. 1830. Not long previous to our ar-|and not deficient in good sense and propriety 
rival, the natives had risen on the mission,| of expression; to all of which I replied in sea- 
which had been established here but a short! man-like brevity, and so the conference termi- 
time, and it was with great difficulty that these| nated, to the mutual satisfaction of al! parties. 
disinterested labourers in the cause of huma-| On Saturday, 23d of January, agreeably to 
nity escaped with their lives. They succeeded,| previous arrangements, I attended Mrs. Mor- 
however, in reaching the Bay of Islands, where} rell to the missionary establishment, which she 
they found protection. Such are the perils) was very anxious to visit. We were accom- 
and hardships which these good people volun-| panied by three of the English captains, whose 
tarily encounter and endure in their attempts) vessels were lying in the bay, King, M‘Auly, 
to civilise and humanise the savage islanders| and Gray; and were met on the beach by the 
of the Pacific ocean; and yet their services| Rev. Mr. Williams, who appeared to be very 


New Zealand in the Pacific Ocean. 
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much rejoiced to see us. After a mutual in-| handsomely painted. All of them are white- ration for my trouble. We finally parted 
terchange of the customary courtesies, he| washed, and have beautiful gravel walks in with mutual regret. 
conducted us to his house, and introduced us/|front, with neatly cultured gardens in the’ — 
to his amiable family—a lovely wife, and two|rear. Some of the natives have become in-| ANIMAL NUTRITION. 
very interesting daughters, just fitted to re-| genious mechanics as well as experienced and | os es Mieiieatie Tied alts 
ceive and tangent pianiil in the rational|skilful farmers. Thus those plains, which _— ee a 
sphere of moderate fashionable life. I con-| but a few years ago were the scenes of blood-| From the phenomena of nutrition in vege- 
templated these females with peculiar interest, |shed and human sacrifice, have been convert-| tables, Dr. Roget proceeds to treat of animal 
and could not conceal my admiration of that/ed into cultivated plantations and fields for! nutrition; and he explains, in successive 
disinterested devotedness which could induce | innocent amusement ; where the horrid rites! chapters, the preparation of liquid and of solid 
them to leave their country, with so many|jof pagan superstition were once performed, | food by mastication, trituration, and degluti- 
endearing relationships, and become immured | are now erected altars consecrated to the one tion, the processes of digestion, chylification, 
for ljfe in a solitary spot, on the opposite side | true and only living God. lacteal absorption, circulation, respiration, se- 
of the globe, surrounded by barbarian savages,| After spending a few hours at this delight-| cretion, absorption and nervous power. These 
and exposed toa thousand privations. "T'was|ful establishment, which my wife reckons) various topics are discussed with Dr. Roget’s 
the divinity which stirred within them. among the pleasantest of her whole life, we! usual ability, and the details are not only per- 
In this missionary establishment, which|took an affectionate leave of our excellent! fectly intelligible, but highly interesting to 
lies about five miles from the Antartic’s an-| friends, and proceeded to the beach, attended; the general reader. Among the many con- 
chorage, on the west side of the bay, the most | by several of the Christian natives, who parted |trivances by which animals seize their food, 
admirable and perfect system of order prevails|from us with great reluctance. On shoving) there are several beautiful adaptations which 
which [ have ever witnessed; and this is all | off, they exclaimed, as with one voice, “ Fare-|are peculiarly striking. The tongue of the 
owing to a proper and judicious apportion-|well! good Americans! Gentlemen and lady,| frog, for example, is singularly fitted for the 
ment of time. ‘They rise, every morning, at}God bless you !” Our honest tars seemed in-| rapid seizure of its prey. ‘The root of it is 
day-break, when the labouring natives assem-|spired by this ebullition of feeling from the| fixed close to the fore part of the lower jaw, 
ble, and the day is opened with prayer. After/natives ; and with their muscular arms caused} while its cloven puint is turned backwards 
despatching a hasty but wholesome breakfast, | our little boat to skim like a swallow over the! into the throat, so as to act like a valve in 
they repair to the field, each missionary|waters of the bay, whose bosom seemed as/closing the passage into the lungs. When 
dressed in his coarse frock and trowsers, car-|placid as our own. Not a soul left the beach|the frog is very near the insect which it is 
rying im his hand a hoe or spade, or some till they saw us in safety‘on the Antarctic’s| about to devour, the insect is scen to disap- 
other agricultural implement. Here they la-| deck. pear before we can perceive what has become of 
bour all the forenoon, with as much industry} I was met at the gangway by my royal vi-|i#; the tongue, with the force of a spring, 
and perseverance as any of our New England |siters of the morning, old Kippy-kippy and|and impelled probably by the air in the lungs, 
farmers, until the hour of mid-day, when they |his queen. The latter made my wife a pre-|having been darted out and withdrawn with 
all partake of an excellent dinner, preceded |sent of five beautiful mats, manufactured by| such extreme quickness that the eye cannot 
by prayers, and followed by a brief return of|the natives, of the silken hemp, which is a) follow its motions. The cameleon, with its 
thanks. After this, they again repair to the {natural production of the country ; and which,| club or spoon-shaped tongue, tipped with glu- 
field, and continue to work until four o’clock,|if the plant was once introduced into the|tinous matter, practises a similar stratagem in 
when the labours of the day are finished, the | United States, would supply the whole nation| seizing its insect prey. In order to enable the 
two following hours being appropriated to/with a sufficient quantity of a superior article| wolf-fish (Anarrhichas Lupus) to break the 
amusements and recreation. ‘They assemble |to any they have ever manufactured. strong shells which enclose its food, its mouth 
at six o'clock, and partake of a light supper,| This chief is of common stature, stout,|is almost paved with teeth, a triple row being 
after which the natives receive lessons in|muscular, and active; with a countenance! implanted on each side of it. The mechanism 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; or hear a/that indicates intelligence, shrewdness, and/ of the bill of the Loria Curvirostra, or cross- 
religious lecture. At nine rp. m., the day is|mental energy. As an areekee, he is in the|bill, as detected by Mr. Yarrel, is equally 
closed with prayer, when a sweet night’s rest |habit of assuming more dignity, perhaps, than| adapted to the peculiar nature of its food. 
recruits their health and spirits, and fits them jhe really feels; but, though “the milk of| When its mouth is closed, its upper and lower 
for the exercises of the following day. human kindness”’ preponderate in his heart,| mandibles cross each other; a structure which 
While the missionaries are thus occupied jhe deserves and commands an unlimited de-| enables it to split cherry-stones with the ut- 
with the male natives, their wives and daugh-|gree of respect from his people. His wife is| most ease, and to tear open the pine and fir 
ters are equally busy with the females, teach-|smaller, and more delicately proportioned,|cones, by insinuating its bill between the 
ing them to read and write, and also the art|with a countenance beaming with kindness,| scales in order to reach the seeds. The ap- 
of needlework. Thus these good people de- | tenderness, and benevolence. paratus by which the woodpecker darts out 
vote their whole time in labouring to promote| From some undefinable cause or other,| with inconceivable velocity its long pointed 
the temporal as well as the eternal welfare of |they both became very much attached to me,|and barbed tongue, in order to transfix the 
the natives of New Zealand. Several hand-|and expressed a strong desire to accompany | insects which form its chief food, is singularly 
some specimens of their writing were shown |me to America, in order to see the country,| ingenious and beautiful; but we cannot, with- 
us, together with some pieces of original |acquire some of our useful aits, and then re-| out Dr. Roget's diagram, make it intelligible. 
composition that evinced no ordinary degree |turn to teach the same to their people. This|The motions of the tongue, which the eye can 
of genius and talent. I heard some of them |was certainly a laudable ambition, not un-| scarcely follow, are effected by long and slen- 
read, also, with great accuracy, both in Eng-|worthy of Peter the Great, czar of all the|der muscles, combined with long and tortuous 
lish and in their own tongue, which the mis-|Russias. 1 was obliged to throw a damper | arched cartilages, which are nearly as elastic 
sionaries have so reduced to a grammatical jon it, however, by telling them that it would |as steel springs ; owing to the saving of mus- 
system, that it has become a written andjbe a very long time before my duty would |cular power by these cartilaginous processes, 
printed language. Mrs. Morrell examined |permit me to sail for America, as I must first | the bird is enabled to repeat these motions, 
several specimens of needlework executed by |visit many other islands and countries, and | almost incessantly, perforating the bark, and 
the female natives, which she pronounced to|load my vessel with their productions. This) picking up the smallest insects with the ut- 
be equal to any thing of the kind she had ever | unexpected repulse caused them to look quite| most accuracy and despatch. When it falls 
seen. dejected for a few minutes; after which they|in with an ant hill, it speedily lays it open by 
A very pretty village encircles the mission, |requested me to stop at their island on my/|the aid of its feet and its bill, and makes a 
the buildings of which are framed and built}way home, and they would hold themselves} copious meal of the ants and their eggs. 
like the houses in our country villages. The|in readiness to embark with me, and would} Among quadrupeds which have no teeth, 
better sort, however, are built of stone, and|fill the Antarctic with hemp, as a remune-|the ant-eater is supplied with a curious tongue 
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for deceiving and catching its prey. It is a curious and little known operation. In the|o’clock in the evening. To shorten my jour- 
long and slender cylinder, very like an earth- | stomach of the lobster there is a cartilaginous | ney, the weather being cold and boisterous, I 


worm ; that of the two-toed ant-eater being | framework, carrying hard calcareous bodies|crossed a river near the sea, and travelled over 
almost one third the length of its body, and like teeth, which grind and pulverise the shells 








about the thickness of a crow-quill at its base. | of the mollusca swallowed by the lobster. In 


When this tongue is stretched out on the | 
ground on the track of the ants, it is soon/to divide than to giind the food. 


covered with these insects ; and being quick- 
ly retracted by means of a long and powerful 
muscle, it transfers the ants to its mouth, 
swallowing them whole, so that the animal 
has no occasion for teeth. 

Various other animals exhibit curious con- 


trivances for seizing their food ; but one of the | 


most truly wonderful is that which we may 
call the Filter of the Whale. From the cu- 
pola of its enormous palate there descend into 
the mouth a multitude of thin plates, lying 
parallel to each other, one of «their edges be- 
ing directed towards the circumference, and 
the other to the middle of the palate. 


“They are connected to the bone by means of a 
white ligamentous stbstance, to which they are im- 
caedele attached, and from which they appear to 
grow; at their inner margins, the fibres, of which 
their texture is throughout composed, cease to adhere 
together; but, being loose and detached, form a kind 
of fringe, calculated to intercept, as in a sieve, all 
solid or even gelatinous substances that may have 
been admitted into the cavity of the mouth, which is 
exceedingly capavious ; for as the plates of whalebone 

row only from the margins of the upper jaw, they 
eave a large space within, which — narrow an- 
teriorly is wider as it extends backwards, and is capa- 
ble of holding a large quantity of water. Thus the 
whale is enabled to collect a whole shoal of mollusca, 
and other small prey, by taking into its mouth the 
sea water which contains these animals, and allowing | 
it to drain off through the sides, after passing through 
the interstices of the net work formed by the filaments 
of the whalebone. Some contrivance of this kind was 
even necessary to this animal, because the entrance 
into its @sophagus ia too narrow to admit of the pas- 
sage of any prey of considerable size; and it is not 
furnished with teeth to reduce the food into smaller 
parts. ‘The principal food of the Balena Mysticetus, 
or great whalebone whale of the Arctic Seas, is the 
small Clio Borealis, which swarms in immense num- 
bers in those regions of the ocean.” , 





In the formation, development, and struc- 
ture of the teeth of animals, and in the struc- 
ture and movements of the jaw for the pur- 
poses of mastication, the same examples occur 
of skilful and provident design. The structure 
of the poison-fangs of serpents is particularly 
curious. These fangs, like the stings of net- 
tles,* are furnished with a receptacle at their 
base for holding a poisonous liquor, which is 
forced out by the pressure of the tooth the | 


instant it makes the wound, and carried effects, it is aided by the pebbles which are 
through a canal opening near the end of the|swallowed by the bird. 


tooth. The bite through which the poison is 
conveyed is formed by the folding in of the 
edges of a deep longitudinal groove, extend- 
ing along the tooth; and no trace of these 


grooves is found in serpents that are not ve-| Episcopal Recorder. 


nomous. 


The trituration of the harder kinds of food| written by, and relates to, the sister of the 
in the internal cavities of many animals, is a| late Samuel Drew, a clergyman and author of 





* When the hand is slightly pressed on the hairs o 
the nettle leaves, the fluid in the vesicles at their base 


passes out at their points, so as to enter the skin and) November, 179 


produce the irritation which ensues. M. De Candolle, 
janior, has found that the stinging fluid is of an alka. 


line nature, and hence an acid should be rubbed upon| rence. 


the irritated part, 


eee 


a sandy beach. This was the usual route when 
the tide permitted; but at its further extremity 
I had to pass under a cliff, which, at high 
water, the influx of the waves renders dan- 
gerous and sometimes impracticable. On ap- 
proaching this place, I found that the tide had 
advanced further than | had anticipated; yet 
thinking myself safe, being within half a mile 
of my house, I entered the water without any 
apprehensions; but I had not proceeded far 
before I found it much deeper than I had ex- 
pected. 

Having discovered my error, the cliff being 
on my left hand, and the turbulent sea on my 
right, | endeavoured to turn my horse, and 
retreat; but in doing this, the poor animal fell 
over a projecting rock. By this fall, I was 
thrown from him on the side next the sea, and 
in an instant, was buried in the waves. [ 
however retained my senses, and, aware of my 
danger, held fast by the horse, which, after 
some struggling, drew me safe on the beach. 

But although I had thus far escaped the 
violence of the surf, my situation was dread- 
fully insecure. I-now found myself hemmed 
in between two projecting points, with scarcely 
the possibility of getting round either. ‘The 
tide was also encroaching rapidly on me, and 
the cliff it was impossible to scale. The wind, 
which had been blowing in an angry manner, 
now increased its fury, ‘Thunder began to 
roll; and the vivid lightning, gleaming on the 
surface of the water, just interrupted the sur- 
rounding darkness, to show me the horrors of 













































the craw-fish, the same teeth are more adapted 
In the sto- 
mach of the Bulla aperta,a molluscous ani- 
mal, there are three calcareous plates, which 
cut and grind the food; and similar organs 
are found in many others of these animals. 

In most of the insects of the order Orthop- 
tera, a still nore complicated kind of appa- 
ratus is inserted in their alimentary canal. In 
that of a kind of grasshopper called Acrida 
aptera, which feeds chiefly on the dewberry, 
there is a round or heart-shaped gizzard, of a 
very singular kind. It has six longitudinal 
rows of Jarge teeth, and six intermediate 
double rows of smaller teeth, making in all 
270 teeth. Each row of large teeth has at 
one end five small hooked teeth, succeeded 
by four broad teeth consisting of quadrangu- 
lar plates, and twelve teeth having three 
cusps or points at their edges. All these 
teeth are of a brown colour, and horny tex- 
ture like tortoise-shell. 

The most curious grinding machinery, 
however, is met with in the gizzards of gra- 
nivorous birds. The gizzard in tie swan 
consists of two powerful hemispherical mus- 
cles, having their flat sides applied to each 
other, and covered with a thick and dense 
horny substance. These two surfaces are 
the two mill-stones between which the grain 
is dropped in small quantities from the sac or 
hopper called the craw. In opening the giz- 
zards of birds, numerous small pebbles are|my situation. ‘This was accompanied with 
generally found. Several hundred were found |tremendous showers of hail, from the violence 
in that of a turkey, and two thousand in that\of which I could find no shelter. Thus cir- 
of a goose. Spallanzani supposed that these |cumstanced, { made a desperate effort to re- 
stones were taken in accidentally and igno-|mount my horse, resolving to pass one of the 
rantly by the bird along with its food; but} projecting points, as my only chance of safety, 
this opinion is exploded, and the gizzard is|or perish in the attempt; but all my efforts 
regarded by Dr. Hunter as a pair of jaws, into| proved unsuccessful, and to this inability it is 
which stones are occasionally taken for! probable that I owe my life. 
teeth to assist in the grinding process. Dr.| ‘The tide gaining fast upon me, the poor ani- 
Hunter has also shown, that the great muscu-| mal instinctively mounted a rock; and I with 
lar force in the gizzard is directed in the| difficulty followed the example. In this for- 
plane of the grinding surfaces ; and hence he|lorn condition, I again made another ineffectual 
accounts for its singular power in grinding to| effort to remount, without duly considering the 
powder balls of glass, flattening and bending | inevitable destruction that awaited me, in case 
tin tubes, and blunting and breaking off the|I had succeeded. 
points of needles and lancets. It is probable,} The waves, urged on by the tempest, to the 
however, that, in producing these powerful| whole rigour of which I stood exposed, soon 
told me that my retreat was unsafe. The rock 
on which myself and horse stood, was soon 
covered with the rising tide, and at times, we 
were so nearly overwhelmed, that I could lite- 
rally say, “Thy waves and thy billows are 
gone over me.”’ Surrounded thus by water, 
my horse made another desperate effort, and 
happily gained a still more elevated crag. I 
followed, but with considerable difficulty; and 
as all further ascent appeared impracticable, 
in this place I expected to meet my fate. 

Under this impression, with “ but a step be- 
I think it was some time in the month of|tween me and death,” I began seriously to 

6, when I was about 25 years|refleet on the solemnities and near approach 
of age, that I met with the following occur-|of eternity, into which, perhaps, a few minutes 
I had been at St. Austell, and was|might hurry my disembodied spirit. In these 
returning to my father’s house, about five|awful moments, I can truly say, “I cried, by 


Remarkable Preservation from Danger. 


The following narrative we copy from the 
As would appear by 
the short note prefixed to it there, it was 


several valuable metaphysical works. 
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THE FRIEND. 


reason of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and} I had been in the water about three or four| there who do not consider this long use of a 
he heard me.’ In the midst of the waters, 1| hours, and exposed to the disasters of the tem-| thing as affording the very reason for substi- 
knelt on a rock, and commended my soul to} pest from about five in the evening to half past|tuting another in its stead! From whom do 
Him who hath all power in heaven and earth,| eleven at night. I then reached my comfort-|we not hear the frequent remark, that they 
well knowing that he was able to say to the| able dwelling much exhausted, but to the great/are “ tired’’ of this or that article, or they 
turbulent ocean, “« Hitherto shalt thou come,| joy of my affectionate parent, who, I doubt not,|* like change?” It is true that we see and 
but no further, and here shall thy proud waves| had been offering up petitions in my behalf to; hear most of this among epicures; but we see 
be stayed.’’ At one time, I felt a gleam of| Him who hears the prayers that are presented) quite too much of it among plain and other- 
hope; but this was speedily destroyed by the} to him in sincerity. wise reasonable people. There are many 
increasing waters, which still gaining upon us,}_ For this preservation [ desire to thank my} stages of its progress, but it is always a dis- 
convinced me that the tide had not yet reached|God; but my words are poor and insufficient| ease; “* whose end,” undisturbed, “ is destruc- 
its height. for this purpose. May all my actions praise} tion.” 

Conceiving my own deliverance to be|him, and may my lengthened life be devoted} Hence the reason why we tremble to find 
scarcely possible, [ felt anxious for the escape | to his glory. the young so fond of exciting food, condi- 
of my horse, and, with this view, endeavoured — ments, and confectionary. It shows, plain as 
to disencumber him of the bridle and saddle, the noon day sun, that their appetites are 
that, in attempting to swim, he might find no ee an Rea already vitiated. It gives, or should give the 
impediment to prevent his reaching the shore. CONFECTIONARY. alarm of danger. ‘There is no assurance that, 
But, while I was thus engaged, to my utter] We always regard it as an ill omen when/upon the slightest temptation, they will not 
astonishment, by a violent exertion, the horse} we find the young very fond of confectionary. | descend—and descend,—till they arrive at the 
partially ascended another crag, so as to keep| A fondness for fruits is quite a different thing. | lowest point of the scale of intemperance, glut- 
his head above the water. I was not long in| ‘These are generally of a cooling nature, and| tony, and debauchery. It is indeed always to 
attempting a similar effort, in which I happily|come at a season of the year when cooling| be hoped that the interposition of a favourable 
succeeded. This, however, was our last retreat; | aliments are especially demanded; but those,| train of influences may save them, but there 
for just over my head projected a large shelv-| almost without exception, are heating in their) is no certainty. We know, to be sure, that 
ing rock, above which it was impossible to|tendency. ‘Taken between meals, they inter-|in a world like this, there is no certainty any 
ascend. Here I sat down, with a mind some-|fere with digestion; taken with our food,|where. But our meaning is, that in these 
what composed, to await the event. though they may accelerate that process for a|cases the certainty of escape is very greatly 

Afier remaining in this situation for some|time, they weaken the stomach in the end,| diminished, and the danger of ruin very greatly 
time, I began to hope that the tide had reached | and some of them are actually poisonous. But) increased. 
its height; and in this I was at length confirmed | it is in another point of view that we intend,| Even in female seminaries, whose results, 
by the light of the rising moon, which, gleaming | for the present, to consider the subject. with the divine blessing, are the hope, in no 
on the rocks, showed to my inexpressible joy,| As a general rule, the several animal appe-|small measure, of our country and our race, 
that the water had actually begun to subside. | tites maintain their integrity, or become vitiated,| there is abundant cause for gloomy anticipa- 
I was now convinced, that if we could retain| together. Not instantly, it is true; but such is| tions. When our preceptors find such an in- 
our position until the water had retired, and I|the tendency. When we depart from the|surmountable fondness for confectionary and 
could survive the cold, we might both be pre-| strictest rules of temperance in any given arti-| other forms of excitements, that they are ob- 
served; but this was exceedingly doubtful.|cle of food or drink, our progress is down-|liged to impose laws to prevent the recurrence 
The posture in which my horse stood was|ward. ‘The quantity must be gradually in-|of the evil, and in some instances affix severe 
nearly perpendicular; and I was cherished by| creased or the quality must be more concen-| penalties to them, what have we to hope for, 
the warmth which proceeded from his breath, | trated; and if neither is practicable, as some-| and how much to fear? 
as I kept his head near my bosom, and derived | times happens, another article, or “ excitant,”| Besides the directly vicious tendency of this 
from it a benefit which experience only can| is called in as a substitute for an increase of fondness for excitement, the unnecessary ex- 
explain. the former. ‘This, we say, is the general pense which it involves is indirectly unfavour- 

As the tide retired, and the moon rose, I| rule; to which, doubtless, there may be a few | able. Poverty, in some instances, certainly 
discovered, by its increasing light, to what a|exceptions. Thus the intemperate drinker is| leads to vice; and that this general fondness 
fearful height we had ascended; and that to| apt to become more intemperate; the opium| for excitement leads to poverty, or at least 
descend in safety was not less difficult than| taker to increase the size of his pill;—and if,| makes the poor still poorer, is most obvious. 
the means of getting up had been extraordi-| from causes of which we may easily conceive,| There is a large school in one of our cities, 
nary. This, however, was at last effected,|they cannot increase this form of excitement| about twenty rods from a fruit shop, in which 
without any material accident. On reaching] fast enough to satisfy the demands of a raging| is also kept a small assortment of confection- 
the beach, from which the waves had now re-| appetite, both of them will be likely to become} ary. ‘The owner of the shop states that her 
tired, | endeavoured to walk towards ny home,| intemperate in the use of food, or its usual|clear profits a day, on the single article of 
but found myself so benumbed, that I was un-| appendages, such as tea, coffee, and condi-| molasses candy, most of which is sold to the 
able; and my voice was so nearly gone, that I| ments. ‘Thus, too, those whose appetites for|school children, is seventy-five cents. Her 
could not call for help, although I was not far|food and drink are already vitiated, are the!sales in this article sometimes amount to ten 
from my father’s house, and near many kind| more ready to resort to grosser forms of sen-|dollars a week. The first cost of molasses 
neighbours, who would have risked their lives} suality. candy is of course very little; and we may 
to render me assistance, if they had known my There is a degree of this fondness for ex-| safely conclude that the pupils of the school 
situation. citement,—a degree of intemperance, if you! purchase about one dollar’s worth a day. 

Being unable to proceed, I seated myself please to call it so,—almost universal. A| Now this one dollar-a day for the whole 
upon a rock, and expected, from the intense! natural appetite, early accustomed to plainjnumber of days which the school is kept 
cold, that | must perish, although I had escaped| fuod in moderate quantity, unsolicited, and’ yearly, would amount to nearly three hundred 
the fury of the tempest and the drenching of| unexposed to temptation, would continue to| dollars a year. There are in the same city 
the waves. How long | remained there, I| prefer it. Change ,might indeed be made, | twelve schools which are likely to expend, for 
cannot say with certainty, but, when almost] but it would be more from a conviction of its) candy, as much as the one we have mentioned; 
reduced to a state of insensibility, [ was pro-| utility, or from a Sense of duty, than from any) besides a hundred others that expend a little 
videntially discovered in this position, by my| other cause. each; some more, others less. We think it 

father’s servant, who had been out to search} If these things are so, how few natural ap-| fair to consider the whole as expending, for 
for me; as, from the lateness of the hour, the! petites can be found! How few are there this purpose, twenty times the first mentioned 
family had anticipated some misfortune, and| who are the more attached to an article of|sum, or six thousand dollars! 

become alarmed. food the longer-they use it! How few are| The extent to which confectionary is used 
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is alarming. There are shops in some of our 
larger Ainerican cities, which do not contain 
@ single article that a person who understands 
the laws of his own constitution, or cares any 
thing about the law of God, would venture to 
eat. Admit Maria Edgeworth’s opinion, that 
the colouring of some of the articles is poison- 
ous, were even incorrect, still the substances 
themselves are by no means useful. We have 
never seen an individual who had been em- 
ployed for many years..in these shops, who 
was perfectly healthy. Neither do we believe 
that an active, high toned morality can easily 
take root or flourish under such circumstances. 
You might nearly as well look for health in a 
pest house, or under the influence of the ma- 
laria of Rome, as for any thing higher than a 
merely negative morality in the most fashion- 
able of our confectionaries. 
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Grimké’s Edition of Dymond on War. 


The deliberate and matured opinion of such 
a man as the late Thomas Smith Grimké of 
South Carolina, on any important question, is 
entitled to a high degree of respect. The 
ample testimonies to his talents, his learning, 
his diversified atiainments—to his worth as a 
man, philanthropist, and a Christian, which 
have been borne in various ways, and from 
various quarters, and especially by the mem- 
bers of the Charleston bar, of which he was a 
distinguished ornament, have conferred upon 
hig name a reputation, surpassed by few of his 
countrymen. It is therefore not without rea- 
son that the advocates of the doctrine, that 
war is incompatible with the gospel dispensa- 
tion, derive satisfaction from the fact that 
Thomas S. Grimké has in repeated publica- 
tions declared himself fully in favour of this 
doctrine. In regard to the work indicated by 
the heading of this article, it is known that 
during his visit to this city a short time prior 
to his lamented death, he made arrangements 
for its publication, in pursuance of which it 
has subsequently been effected. In order to 
enable those of our readers who have not met 
with the book, to form some idea of its merits, 
we annex a few extracts. Something less 
than one half of the volume is occupied with 
Dymond’s essay; the remainder is taken up 
with Grimké’s notes or commentaries thereon, 
and with portions of his other writings of a 
similar tendency. 


DYMOND. 


The narrative of the Centurion who came 
to Jesus at Capernaum, to solicit him to heal 
his servant, furnishes one of these arguments. 
[Arguments by which war is defended.] It 
is said that Christ found no fault with the 
centurion’s profession; that if he had disal- 
lowed the military character, he would have 
taken this opportunity of censuring it; and 
that instead of such censure, he highly com- 
mended the officer, and said of him, “ I have 
not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” 


NOTE BY GRIMKE. 


This argument, drawn from the case of the 
centurion, could be of no avail, unless it were 
shown, which cannot be done, that Christ in 


every other case availed himself of the op-| was committed, the murderer was not put to 
portunity offered by the personal character of| death ? 


those who applied to him for aid, or with him 
whom he was conversing, to inculcate his 
doctrines as contrasted with, or illustrated by 
their characters. Might we not as reasonably 
say, that he approved the religion of the Sa- 
maritan leper, or of the Syrophenician woman, 
because he did not condemn their religious 
observances, and advise them to follow him. 
Among the chief rulers, many believed in 
him ; but because of the Pharisees, they did 
not confess him, lest they should be put out 
of the synagogue : for they loved the praise 
of man, more than the praise of God. John 
xii. 42,43. Who would justify the conclu- 
sion, because we find no special condemna- 
tion of them, that he approved ? Christ talked 
with the Samaritan woman, who lived with a 
man not her husband; and even revealed to 
her that he was the Messiah; yet while he 
told her “ ye worship ye know not what,” he 
did not condemn her mode of life. Shall we 
thence infer that he approved it? Jesus raised 
from the dead the daughter of Jairus, a ruler 
of the synagogue. Because he did not make 
it a condition, that he should follow him, are 
we thence to conclude, that it was to him a 
matter of perfect indifference, whether Jairus 
became his disciple or continued a Jew? But 
there is another consideration still more 
striking. The centurion was a Roman sol- 
dier. ‘The wars of the Romans, from the 
foundation of the city to the time of our Sa- 
viour, a period of nearly eight hundred years, 
had been, with scarcely any exception, wars 
of the most selfish and sanguinary ambition : 
an almost uninterrupted series of robberies 
and murders on a gigantic scale. Now, those 
who rely on the case of the centurion, cer- 
tainly do not mean to justify, or even excuse 
the Roman wars, which were for the most 
part of unmingled ferocity, ambition and in- 
justice. Do they mean then to argue that 
Jesus Christ could have approved the profes- 
sion of a man, who had dedicated his life to 
the promotion of such wars? Would they re- 
present the pure, meek and merciful Saviour, 
as doing what they would shudder themselves 
to do? Whatever might be thought of the 
wars in Italy, against the Cimbri and Gauls, 
against Haunibal and Pyrrhus, certainly there 
can be but one opinion as to the deeply cri- 
minal character of the wars carried on out of 
Italy. Yet these were the wars, which stamped 
the character of the Roman army, and of the 
profession of arms in our Saviour’s time. 
Whatever an infidel might dare to say, no 
Christian certainly would venture even to 
suggest, that Jesus could have approved such 
wars and such a profession. 
DYMOND. 

But some persons entertain an opinion, that 
in the case of murder, at least, there is a sort 
of immutable necessity for taking the offend- 
er’s life. ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” If any one 
urges this rule against us, we reply, that it is 
not a rule of Christianity ; and if the necessity 
of demanding blood for blood is an everlast- 
ing principle of retributive justice, how hap- 
pens it that, in the first case in which murder 










NOTE BY GRIMKE. 
And I would reply, that it was repealed by 


the sixth commandment, Thou shalt not 
kill. Each is a universal Jaw: and they are 
therefore, irreconcilable. 
Noah was given, when neither society nor 
governinent existed. If therefore it was po- 
litical, as well as individual in its character, 
it could only be so, because the public man 
may lawfully do what is permitted to'the pri- 
vate man. The sixth commandment, on the 
contrary, was given when society and govern- 
ment both existed; and if God had not after- 
wards, in the Mosaic institutions, commanded 
the punishment of death in many cases, who 
can doubt that the Jewish rulers never could 
have inflicted the punishment of death con- 
sistently with that commandment? Assuredly 
it will not be denied that the tables of the 
law bound equally the Jewish ruler and the 
private Israelite. Now, it is conceded, that 
the Mosaic code, as a political and civil insti- 
tution, is abolished ; but all Christians admit, 
that the tebles of the law are unrepealed, and 
are a part of the Christian code of morals. 
They are unrepealed, because they bound the 
Jewish ruler, not as civil, but as moral laws. 
They are a part of the Christian scheme ; be- 
cause they are moral, not political institu. 
tions. Hence, when the rich young man en- 
quired of Jesus, ** What shall I do to inherit 
eternal life ?’’ the answer was, “ Thou know- 
est the commandments.’’ Do not commit 
adultery, Do not kill, &c. They are then a 


The precept to 


part of the Christian moral code; for Christ 
has thus republished and sanctioned the ta- 
bles of the law. ‘“ Thou shalt not kill,” is 
then as much a precept of Christ as any part 
of the sermon on the mount. Now. what 
text of the New Testament has republished 
and sanctioned the precept given to Noah, 
** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed?” So far from adopting 
such a rule, how could it have been done 
consistently with the precepts, “ Render not 
evil for evil ;” “ Overcome evil with good ;” 
“Love your enemies; “Bless them that 
curse ;” “Do good to them that hate you?” 
The Christian command is then universal, 
“ Thou shalt not kill:’’ and as the Christian 
lawgiver has made no exceptions, man can- 
not lawfully make one. The Christian ruler 
is then bound by this moral rule : because he 
was a Christian before he became a ruler ; 
just as the Jewish ruler was bound because 
he was a Jew before he became a ruler. Nei- 
ther could absolve himself from the obliga- 
tien to obey the precept; because in be- 
coming a ruler, he did not cease to be a Jew, 
or a Christian. The Jewish ruler could only 


depart when the particular precept of his civil — 


code dispensed in that case with the universal 
precept of the moral code, both being derived 
directly from the same authority. The Chris- 
tian ruler can never depart, because his code 
has no exception. I hold the punishment of 
death to be therefore a clear violation of 
Christian morals. 
DYMOND. 
We insist upon these things because they 


THE FRIEND. 
are the consequences 


concern with “ half pay,” or with the “ Jaw) liest enemies of the meek and lowly Jesus! 
cf honour ;” but with war, which extends the} I cannot forbear from inserting here the 
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of war. We have no} equally and irreconcilably among the dead-| your limits not duly supplied with the Holy 


Scriptures; and if so, how many? 
5. How many members of our Society, ca- 


evil of the one, and creates the evil of the} commission of a chaplain to a regiment, as aj pable of reading the Bible, do not own a copy 
other. Soldiers may be depraved—and part} solemn subject of meditation for the Chris-| of it? 


of their depravity is, undoubtedly, their crime, 
but part also is their misfortune. The whole 
evil is imputable to war; and we say that 
this evil forms a powerful evidence against it, 
whether we direct that evidence to the ab- 
stract question of its lawfulness or to the 
practical question of its expediency. That 
can scarcely be lawful, which necessarily oc- 
casions such enormous depravity. That can 
scarcely be expedient, which is so pernicious 
to virtue, and therefore to the state. 
NOTE BY GRIMKE. 

That duelling is a consequence of the mili- 
tary system, cannot be doubted. Without 
war, we should have no laws of honour; no 
honourable mode of adjusting disputes; no 
“insults and injuries, that can be washed out 
only in the blood of the offender.” - Without 
war we should hear nothing of that sensitive 
honour, which “feels a stain like a wound; 
nothing of that pure and lofty chivalry,” which 
sets at defiance the laws both of God and 
man; nothing of that standard of morals, which 
justifies the father, husband, son, and patriot, 
in placing his life at the disposal of the gam- 
bler and man of fashion, of the frivolous and 
worthless; nothing of that code of duty which 


tian clergy. 
The State of South Carolina : 
TO THE REV. 



















>, D. D. 
your fidelity and attachment to the United 


mission and appoint you, the said 
chaplain of the 














all such orders and instructions you shall 
from time to time receive from the governor, 
the commander in chief for the time being, 
or any of your superior officers, according to 
the rules and discipline of war, pursuant to 
the laws of this state and of the United States; 
and all inferior officers and others belonging 
to the said regiment, are hereby required and 
commanded to obey you as their chaplain. 


peace, and love, and humility! What a title 


6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
probably be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
to Friends within your limits? 

7. Is the income of the auxiliary sufficient 


We, reposing special truth and confidence |to supply those within its limits who are not 
in your courage and good conduct, and in|duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures? 


It is likewise desired that the names of the 


States of America, have commissioned and |secretary or clerk, treasurer and committee of 
appointed you, and by these presents do com-|correspondence, be forwarded; as also the 
»|proper direction for boxes and packages sent 
regiment of militia, in| from the Depository of the parent Association 
And you are to follow and observe |to ensure the most safe and speedy conveyance. 


Joun Pavt, 
Isaac CoLiins, 


Tuomas Evans, 
2d mo. 4th, 1835. 


—-- 


Submersion of Port Royal.—In the midst 
of much prosperity, and when the colonists 
were exulting in their good fortune, the town 


What a document for the messenger of) of Port Royal, in Jamaica, into which the 


wealth of the buccaneers had been poured, 


to forgiveness and to the joys of heaven!| and on whose shores their crimes and wicked- 
What a commentary on the petition “thy| ness had been felt, by the awful interposition 
kingdom come ;”" and on the prophecy, “all of Providence, was suddenly destroyed, and 


— : they that take the sword shall perish by the its inhabitants instantly engulphed in the earth- 
justifies murder and suicide; nothing of that 


sword.” 


What a contrast to the commission quake, which entombed the scene of so much 
courage, which enters silen‘ly and respectfully of the Sav 


‘our, “Go ye therefore and teach 
into the courts of human justice; but rushes|all nations, baptising them, &c.; teaching 
blood-stained and tumultuously to the bar of | them to observe all things whatsocver J have 
the Eternal Judge of the living and the} commanded you.” 
dead. If then the system of false and san- — aisiateniiahes 

uinary honour be maintained by the war cs se ree 
ak and would perish without i, shall we To the Auziliary Associations. 
not assign the existence of duelling asastrong| The corresponding commiitee of the Bible 
argument against war? The war system is in| Association of Friends in Ameriva respect- 
truth the duelling system of nations, founded) fully request the auxiliaries to forward their 
on similar principles, sustained by similar argu-| reports to the agent, Geo. W. Taylor, at the 
ments, appealing to the same motives, leading| Depository, No. 50 North Fourth street, as 
to like results, and employing the same instru-|early as practicable. It is desirable that the 
ments of murder and suicide. The law of| reports should be minute in their details of the 
honour is the law of supreme obligation to| situation of Friends’ families and schools with 
each. Pride is the exhaustless fountain of the| respect to the supply of the Holy Scriptures, 
crimes of both systems. and also as regards the labours of the auxiliary 
in this interesting and important concern. 
The reports should reach Philadelphia in the 
early part of the fourth month in order to be 
in time for the annual meeting of the parent 
Association. The subjoined queries are in- 
serted with a view of suggesting to the auxilia- 
ries the kind of information which the commit- 
tee are anxious to elicit. 

1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the 
Holy Scriptures by the Association, since its 
establishment, and how many during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association, since its 
regiment or a frigate! What a text for the|commencement, and how many within the 
day before a battle; or the day after, at the| past year? 
burial of thousands of the slain; or in the} 3. How many members, male and female, 
chapel of a hospital for the maimed and man-|are there belonging to the Association, and 
gled! If humility be, as I do believe it, the} what number of families of Friends reside 
very BEsT virtue of practical religion, then the| within its limits? 
law of honour “and the law of war” are} 4. Are there any families of Friends within 












“ Tho’ various foes against the truth combine, 
Pride above all opposes her design : 
Pride, of a growth superior to the rest, 
The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest, 
Swells at the thought and kindling into rage, 
Would hiss the cherub Mercy from the stage.” 
Cowper’s Truth, 


What a contrast between the pride of the 
duellist and warrior, and the humility of the 
Christian! “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
is, to adopt the sentiment of a venerable 
clergyman, “ the first thought of the first ser- 
mon, of the first preacher the world ever saw ! 
Could the duellist or the warrior take this as 
his motto! What a text for the chaplain to a 


depravity for ever! On the 7th of June, 
1692, at mid-day, while the governor and 
council were sitting, and the wharves were 
loaded with merchandise and rich spoil, a roar 
was heard in the distant mountains, and rever- 
berated through the valleys to the beach, 
when the sea suddenly arose, and in an in- 
atant stood five fathoms deep, where, a mo- 
ment before, were displayed the glittering 
treasures of Peru and Mexico; in some places 
the earth opened wide and-swallowed whole 
houses, which were again, perhaps, thrown 
upwards by the violent concussion of the sea; 
in others, many individuals were swallowed 
up to the neck, and the earth then closing, 
strangled them; the Swan frigate was forced 
over the tops of sunken houses, and afforded a 
providential escape to many persons; and of 
the whole town, perhaps the richest spot in 
the world, not more than two hundred houses 
of the fort were left. The whole island felt 
severely the shock, in some parts mountains 
were riven, in others connected, the outline 
of every thing was changed, and the entire 
surface of the island considerably subsided; 
many thousand persons were destroyed in the 
overwhelming of Port Royal, the ruins of 
which are yet visible in clear weather from 
the surface of the ocean, beneath which they 
lie.—Montgomery Martin's History of the 
British Colonies. 


London Butter.—London is estimated to 
consume nearly 40,000,000 pounds of butter, 
at Is. per lb. to the maker, or 2,000,000 
pounds sterling worth. Cows produce about 
168 lbs. per annum, so that London consumes 
the produce of 280,000 cows. 
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A Bouquet of Fruit.—At the late grand fete 
at Wentworth-House, there was placed in the 
refreshment-room a bouquet de fruit, compos- 
ed of every variety of grapes, pines, peaches, 
nectarines, &c. five yards in circumference, 
and valued at 6001. 


Diamond.—Galignani’s Paris paper contains 
an account of a fine diamond found by a poor 
man in a piece of wood from the Levant, and 
which is velued at 500,000 francs, and would 
be worth much more if it had not a slight 
tinge of yellow. It had, it is supposed, been 
concealed in the tree when young. 


——_ 


Influence of Music on the Insane.—Of the 
solace of music, nay more, of its influence 
upon melancholy, I need not look for evidence 
in the universal testimony of antiquity, nor re- 
mind such an audience of its recorded effect 
upon the gloomy distemper of the perverse 
mind of Sau!. I myself have witnessed its 
power to mitigate the sadness of seclusion, in 
a case where my loyalty as a good subject, and 
my best feelings as a man, were more than 
usually interested in the restoration of my pa- 
tient; and I also remember its salutary opera- 
tion in the case of a gentleman in Yorkshire 
many years ago, who was first stupified, and 
afterwards became insane, upon the sudden 
joss of all his property. ‘This gentleman could 
hardly be said to live—he merely vegetated, 
for he was motionless until pushed, and did 
not speak to, nor notice any body in the house, 
for nearly four months. ‘The first indication 
of a return of any sense appeared in his at- 
tention to music played in the street. This 
was observed, the second time he heard it, to 


from his Jethargy; and induced by this good 
omen, the sagacious humanity of his superin- 
tendent offered him a violin. He seized it 
eagerly, and amused himself with it constant- 
ly. After six weeks, hearing the rest of the 
patients of the house pass by his door to their 
common room, he accosted them, “ Good 
morning to you all, gentlemen, I am quite 
well, and desire I may accompany you.” In 
two months more he was dismissed cured. 
Halfords Essays and Orations. 


——_ 
me 


The royal printing office of Paris possesses 
the type of fifty-six Oriental alphabets, com- 
prehending all the known characters of the 
languages of Asia, ancient as well as modern; 
and sixteen alphabets of those European na- 
tions who do not employ the Roman charac- 
ter. Of these the royal printing press possesses 
forty-six complete founts of various forms 
and sizes. All these together weigh at least 
750,000 pounds, and as the types of an octavo 
page weigh about six pounds, this establish- 
ment is able to compose, simultaneously. 7812 
octavo sheets, forming nearly 260 volumes, or 
125,000 pages. ‘The number of presses em- 
ployed enables it to throw off 278,000 sheets 
per day, or 556 reams of paper, equal to 9266 
volumes in octavo of thirty sheets each. The 
annual consumption of paper by the royal 
printing office, is from 80 to 100,000 reams, 
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or from 261 to 326 reams per working day. 
The number of workmen constantly employed 
is about 350.—Littell’s Museum. 


‘Towards the brute creation our sympathy 
is, and ought to be, strong, they being perci- 
pient creatures, like ourselves. A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast ; and that person 
would be deemed melancholy or hard-hearted, 
who should see the frisking lamb, or hear the 
cheerful song of the lark, or observe the trans- 
port of the dog when he finds the master he 
had lost, without any participation of their 
joy.—Beattie’s Essays. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
THE LAND OF THE BLEST. 
BY 


“ Dear father, I ask for my mother in vain. 

Has she sought some far country her health to regain, 

Has she left our cold climate of frost and of snow, 

For some warm sunny land where the soft breezes 
blow ?” 

“ Yes, yes, gentle boy, thy lov’d mother has gone 

To a climate where sorrow and pain are unknown ; 

Her spirit is strengthened, her frame is at rest, 

There is health, there is peace, in the land of the 
blest.” 





ABDY. 


|** Is that land, my dear father, more lovely than ours, 


Are the rivers more clear, and more blooming the 
flow’rs, 

Does summer shine over it all the year long, 

Is it cheer’d by the glad sound of music and song ?” 

* Yes, the flowers are despoiled not by winter or night, 

The well-springs of life are exhaustless and bright, 

And by exquisite voices sweet hymns are addrest 

To the Lord who reigns over the land of the blest.” 

“ Yet that land to my mother will lonely appear, 

She shrunk from the glance of a stranzer while here ; 

From her foreign companions I know she will fice, 

And sigh, dearest father, for you and for me.” 

“ My darling, thy mother rejoices to gaze 

On the long severed friends of her earliest days, 

Her parents have there found a mansion of rest, 

And they welcome their child to the land of the blest.” 


“ How I long to partake of such meeting of bliss, 


That land must be surely more happy than this; 

On you, my kind father, the journey dependa, 

Let us go to my mother, her kindred and friends.” 

“ Not on me, love; I trust I may reach the bright 
clime, 

But in patience I stay till the Lord’s chosen time, 

And must strive, while awaiting his gracious behest, 

To guide thy young steps to the land of the blest. 

Thou must toil through a world full of dangers, my 


boy, 
Thy peace it may blight and thy virtue destroy, 
Nor wilt thou, alas! be withheld from its snares 
By a mother’s kind counsels, a mother’s fond prayers. 
Yet fear not, the God whose direction we crave, 
Is — to strengthen, to shield and to save, 
And his hand may yet lead thee, a glorified guest, 
To the home of thy mother, the land of the blest.” 
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Owing to some inaccuracies in the list of 
agents as last published, and to several subse- 
quent changes and additions, a revised list is 
nearly prepared and is intended to be inserted 
next week. This it is proper to mention in 
reference to the following circular. 


CIRCULAR TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


It will be observed by a considerable num- 
ber of our subscribers, that their bills are for- 


warded enclosed in the paper of this week. 
Those who have not already paid their respec- 
tive dues to the agents in their neighbourhoods, 
will oblige us by doing so at an early period, 
that it may be forwarded by them to me in as 
large notes as may be, and that once writing 
for each agent may be sufficient; by which, 
both labour to them and expense of postage 
will be saved. It is not improbable that in 
many cases a part or the whole of the amount 
charged in the bill has been paid to an agent. 
In such cases it must not be concluded that 
there has been an omission to credit, but 
merely that it has not yet been forwarded to 
this office. Those subscribers who do not 
live within a convenient distance of an agent, 
may properly forward the money by mail. 


Respectfully, 
Grorcre W. Taytor, Agent. 


The queen regent of Spain is about to in- 
troduce the Lancasterian system of education 
into that country. ‘This indeed will be a phe- 
nomenon in a kingdom which for so many 
centuries has absolutely resisted all improve- 
ment and innovation, spurning with aristo- 
cratic Castilian pride, steamboats and stereo- 
type presses, cotton gins and spinning jennies 
—adhering to‘the usages and customs of the 
olden time, and preferring the mule and his 
panniers, and the serpentine dangerous moun- 
tain paths, older than the days of the Moors, 
to rail-roads, locomotives or canals. —N. York 
Star. 


The legislature of North Carolina has de- 
cided by a vote of 50 to 38, that a free man of 
colour shall not be permitted to educate his 
own children, or cause them to be educat- 
ed!! 

An adjourned meeting of Friends will be 
held on third day evening next, the 10th inst., 
at the committee room, Mulberry street meet- 
ing house, to receive the report of the com- 
mittee appointed on the 3d instant to draft a 
plan for promoting the improvement of our 
youth, and facilitating their intercourse with 
their elder friends. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Stacy 
Cooke, Second street continued, Bristol town- 
ship; Samuel B. Morris, No. 2, York Build- 
ings; Thomas Wistar, Jun’r. Abington. 

Superintendants.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth street ; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


Maruiep, at Friends’ meeting, Sugar Grove, Hen- 
dricks county, Indiana, on the 25th of the twelfth 
month last, Socomon Hunt, to Saran, daughter of 
Benjamin Vestal, deceased, members of White Lick 
Monthly meeting. 
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